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THE CHILD OF MISERY. 


A SIMPLE TALE. 


QO NE evening in the spring, as I was returning 
Jate from a convivial circle, passing the end of 
a dark alley in Fleet-street, the accents of 
female misery caught my Car. I stopt and 
listened, lest it might be the efforts of some 


© artful villain to decoy and then plunder, the 
* unwary passenger—The moan was repeated, 
and in atone so natural, was convinced of its 


being excited by real anguish. Ly the assist- 


P ance of a single lamp at the extremity, I ex- 
we plored this gloomy recess, where I tound a 


shivering female half naked, and extended on 
the step of a deserted house. She raised her 
languid head as 1 approached, and, in words 
scarcely articulate, sued for pity. The feelings 
of humanity were not dormant—the tear of 
sympathy bedewed my cheek: 1 left her, and 
flew to procure relief. 

With the assistance of two watchmen; she 
was conveyed to a neighbouring house, where, 
alier I had satisfied the proprietor, she was 
accommodated with a bed, and those refresu- 
ments which were suitable to her low state. 
She strove to thank me, and pressed my hand, 
but could not speak : promising to see her in 
the morning, | left her to the enjoyment of 
that repose to which she seemed to have been 
long a stranger. , 

I kept my word, forI found myself interest- 
ed in her fate and there was something in her 
air which bespoke her not a-kin to the vulgur.1t 
was eleven o’clock when I called, but illness 
had incapacitated her for rising, and she was 
still in bed. I sent a message up, and was 
immediately admitted. The curtains were 
undrawn at the foot of the bed, and I had an 
opportunity of behelding her features: the 
remains of beauty were still visible in her wan 
face, and her eyes, though how dim, seemed 
once to have sparkled with the rays of vivacity. 
In a faint voice’she thanked me for my kind- 
ness; I drew near, and sat down by the side 
of the bed: “Dh sir,” said she, “if you have 
a daughter or a sister, for whose welfare you 
are anxious, warn them of the faithless of your 
sex, and save them from impending danger ; 
or should they deviate fromthe path of virtue, 
yet act not with too severe a harshness.—Alas! 
I had no friend to shelter me, not one to pity 
a frail unfortunate ; a cruel betrayer of an un- 
suspecting heart, anda rigid unrelenting father, 
have consigned me, a sad prey to lasting 
misery, to vicc, to infamy, and poliution: but 
my race 1s nearly run, the stream of life ebbs 
fast, and the dark grave wili soon afiord an 
eternal asylum from anguish and from insult. 

During this speech every facuity of my soul 
Was agitated. “ f:ood God!” thought I, « is 
it possible? sure it cannot-——yct ber voice,” I 
Bazed at her—* her features too;—I beg your 
pardon, madam, may I crave your name ?”— 
“ My name, sir? I have long concealed that, but 
you are my friend, such you j.ve proved your- 
self, and therefore have a right to ask—it is 











Louisa Rainsforth.”—* Louisa Rainsforth ! Oh 
my boding heart! the sister of my best friend, 
sir Charles! Do you not recollect me,madam ?” 
— No, sir,” faultered she—* Nor ~y brother 
Henry /?—I1 was too hasty, that1.. ¢, like an 
electric spark, overpowered her _ .its, and a 
fainting fit deprived her of sensi. n.—I rang 
for assistance, reprobating in the severest terms 
my own unconquerable feelings. Two female 
ecrvants entered, and, conscious of the im- 
propriety of my presence, I quitted the room, 
nor returned til I was assured of her recovery 

Some two years ago my brother had paid an 
unsuccessiul suit to the affections of this devo- 
ted child of misery; but, with a noble frank- 
hess worthy of imitation, she declined his prof- 
fered love, assuring him that her affections 
were pre-engaged. His favoured rival he ney- 
cr discovered, but purchasing a commission in 
the army, retired in disgust to the continent. 

A tinge of faint scarlet bespread her cheek 
when 1 re-entered the room.—*“ For this, sir, 
1 was not prepared ; I expected not in my last 
moments to mect those whose every look must 
prove a keen reproach.” I took her hand, en- 
treating her to be composed, and assuring her 
that no assistance In my power to administer 
should be wanting. She raised my hand to 
her lips—“ You are too generous, I merit not 
such kindness, but, your benevolence will not 
lose its reward.’’—Hlad not a removal theaten- 
ed speedy dissolution, 1 would have conveyed 
her to a more commodious situation; but her 
extreme iljness induced me to abandon the 
thought: | therefore left her, with a strict 
charge to the mistress of the house to supply 
her with what was requisite, and in my way 
home called upon a medical gentleman of my 
acquaintance, whom I immediately dispatched 
to ner relief. 

During my absence,the following letter from 
my brother had arrived ; 


“ Dear Frank, 

“ Since my last I have been driven to the 
verge of madness. Fredrick Lovell, a young 
gentleman of family aid fortune, with whom I 
had formed a close intimacy, died four days 
ago. He was wounded in the last skirmish, 
and fortwo months. .rg¢ged on a painful exist- 
ence, during which time an insuperable weight 
depressed his spirits: 1 urged him to impart 
the cause, but he always waved the subject till, 
on his death-bed, he revealed the d: -adiul truth. 
—On God! my brother, can I re’.te the sad 
tale? Fredrick Lovell, the friend oi my heart, 
vas the betrayer of innocence! the seducer of 
Louisa Rainsforth !—Oh, my Louisa! hadst 
thou listened to my fond intreaty, we had both 
been happy, but now stern misery must over- 
whelm us both. The dying agonies of my 
friend could scarce restrain the wild emot: .» 
of my soul upon this discovery: but Frederick 
knew not of my love, and his last moments 
claimed respect. With his dying breath he 
besought me to protect his deserted Louisa.— 
And protect her I will! Ui seck her through 
the world ; if yet she iives she shall be minc, 
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and happiness may still be ours. Do you, my 
brother, fly to ber assistance ; tell ber the sad 
catastrophe of her pevjured lover, and teil her 
that her Henry still sighs for her affections. 
* Do not fail in your exertions, and transmit 
immediately the resuit. 
* Believe me ever yours, 
* HENRY 


” 





Would to God I could have saisfactorily an- 
swered this melancholy epistle. I nexi day 
visited Miss Rainstorth, and, from an i. creas- 
ing debility of frame, found her much worse 
than on the one preceding : she however, 
seemed glad to see me, and,with a mila resiy- 
nation in her countenance, seemed ratier to 
court than shun approaching death I intorm- 
ed her of the letter from my brother, and the 
news which it contained: her cyes were steep- 
ed in tears during the recital, and Clasping her 
hands, she exclaimed, * Thou, dear deceiver! 
thou art now no more! May that divine Being 
whom thou hast so oft invoked to witness thy 
violated vows, have crowned thy repenting 
moments with mercy, and reccived thee to bis 
bosom !” I followed the pious cjaculation with 
as sincere an * Amon,’ as cver issued from 
the breast of man. ' 

When the tumult of her sorrows were over, 
she expressed a wish to see her father-and her 
brother. “ Perhaps,” said she, “ my father 
might relent were he to be informed of my sad 
state; perhaps he might consent to breathe 
forgiveness, and soothe, witha f.ther’s tender- 
ness, the last stwuggles of an expiring daugh- 
ter: my brother too—he loved me with alla 
brother’s fondness, and would not, though a 
foul victim of dishonour, treat me with cruelty. 
Alas! ‘tis long since | saw him, and I should 
like once more to behold him ere my eyes close 
for ever.” 

1 immediately intimated my intention of go- 
ing to her father: I took my leave, and hiring 
a post-chaise, reached his seat on the same 
evening. 

Knowing him to be one ol those severe stoics 
who, rigidly adhering to the strict principles 
of honour themselves, view, with a scorntul 
eye, the least deviation irom her paths; I re- 
solved to exert all the litthe eloquence I pos- 
sessed in behalf of his unbappy ¢ hild.—-Fortu- 
nately sir Charles was at home; he, I knew, 
would assist me. I was received with every 
mark of friendship and esteem, but, wien I 
explained the motive of my errand——« Forbear, 
sir,” said the old man, “ I charge you to let 
me hear no more of that; she is no child of 
mine, let her perish when and where she may.” 
I entreated him to hear me, assuring hina that 
Dr. L————_ had given her over, and that he 
ought to consider it as the dying request of a 
repentant daughter.—-Spite of his apathy the 
paternal tear glistened in his eye: I persevered 
in my suit, but all my efforts fell suort of the 
desired effect; he abruptly broke from me, ex- 
claiming, “ I forgive, but I cannot, will not 
see her !"——My poor friend, almost, as much 
distressed as his suffering sister, in vain en- 
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deavoured to move his father to compliance ; 
he gave him permission to visit his sister, bade 
him assure her of his forgiveness, but firmly 
resolved never more to behold her.—sSuir 
Charles and I set off next day, and, when we 
arrived in town, found Louisa somewhat better 
than I left her, but not sufficiently amended 
to promise recovery: the sanguine expecta- 
tions of hope had raised her spirits, but they 
were raised only to suffer depression. Between 
such a brother and such a sister, I shall not 
attempt to describe the interview ; the pencil 
of imagination may paint it, but the pen can- 
not do it justice: they whose feelings vibrate 
at the tender touch of sympathy, may behold it 
in glowing colours, and for the rest of the 
world I heed not its approbation. 

I will leave them together, while I briefly 
inform my readers, that, from the moment 
of discovering the fault which, 


‘** Because she loved, and was a woman,” 


poor Louisa had been guilty of, she was banish- 
ed from the no longer friendly mansion of her 
only parent. Driven for shelter to the metropo- 
lis, after parting with every trinket to procure 
asad subsistence, she, whose soul originally 
spotless as a cherub’s form, had, by a regular 
cradation of obtrusive vice, arrived at that sum- 
mit of agonizing misery on which I found her. 
Her brother had in vain attempted to discover 
her retreat; she had changed her name, and 
all his researches were fruitless. 

Her father’s refusal deeply affected her 
spirits, but she blessed him for his forgiveness 
and resigned herself to the protection of that 
Being who never turns a deafened ear to the 
repentant sinner. After lingering three days, 
during which her brother or myself were 
scarcely ever absent, she bestowed a dying 
benediction on all around, and we witnessed 
the final sigh of this poor victim of parental 
cruelty. 

Scarce had the pulsation of life ceased to 
vibrate when---my blood chills while memory 
delineates the scene—her ‘too late relenting 
father arrived, and, hastily entering the room, 
beheld, with horror in his looks, all that re- 
mained of what was once hisdaughter. When 
convinced of her death, the poor maniac con- 
fined in the walls of Bedlam, is less an ob- 
ject of terror or of pity, than was the father of 
Louisa: wild phrenzy glared in his aged eyes, 
and, in a paroxysm of despair he threw him- 
self on the bed which sustained the lifeless 
corse, kissed her cold cheek, and a thousand 
times implored that forgiveness he had so long 
refused to grant. Inthe midst of our vain en- 
deavours to calm his distracted soul, as if fate 
had despaired of rendering us sufficiently mis- 
erable, another wretch appeared.—My un- 
happy brother, without waiting for an answer 
to his letter, had taken the earliest conveyance 
to London, and traced me from my lodgings 
to the sad spot where friendship and humanity 
claimed my attendance. When the dreadful 
spectacle struck his astonished sight, he gazed 
for a moment—it was too much for his tired 
spirits to support : without uttering a word, 
he sunk lifeless to the ground. I can no 
more—description loses her power, and I must 
draw a veil over distresses so complicated and 
acute. 

The body of Louisa was conveyed to the 
country, whither her sad mompners attended. 
On the evening of her funeral the inhabitants 
of the adjoining village strewed the “ church- 
way path” wiih flowers, for ke had been kind 
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and liberal to them, and in her earlicr years, 
when innocence and plenty crowned the open- 
ing prospect, many of the sons and daughters 
of poverty blessed her bounteous hand, and 
proffered prayers for lasting peace—for long 
years of happiness and honour. Alas: those 
prayers were disregarded ! Farewel thou 
dear departed one! may no rude rustic insult 
thy memory; nor the unfeeling prude view, 
with a disdainful eye, thy sepulchre! In the 
wide mansion of eternal joy, thou art now In 
possession of that happiness denied thee upon 
earth, and thou shalt enjoy it for ever, free from 
the fears of misery and distress. 

A marble tablet, bearing the following in- 
scription, has been placed by her disconsolate 
father over the family vault. 





Sacred to the Memory 
of 
LOUISA RAINSFORTH, 
the Child of Misery ; 


Who fell 
a timeless Victim 
to false Honour 
and parental Severity. 


A settled gloom, which change of company 
and situation has not been able to dispel, has 
taken place in my brother’s mind; and the 
desponding father of Louisa will not long sur- 
vive the loss he has sustained. 

May this “ simple tale” operate as a useful 
memento to parental harshness ; may it incul- 
cate the value of female virtue, and teach fu- 
ture fathers to shelter rather than expose their 
erring offspring. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF SAK. 


An Eastern Tale. 





Too blest the maid whom heart and voice approve, 
Whose gen’rous bosom meets a mutual love. 


—— 

NANNIT, daughter of Saki, one of the prin- 
cipal officers of the court of the Sophi of Per- 
sia, was brought up, from her tender years, in 
all the learning and accomplishments of the 
East. The power that presides over beauty, 
had gifted her with charms of the first order, 
and the goddess of wisdom was anxious to per- 
fect her with her choicest endowments. But 
Nanni was too much under the influence of 
vanity to listen to her advice ; and, though pos- 
sessed of talents and fascinations equal to the 
illustrious I’atima herself, on whom the pro- 
phet doated with more than human affection, 
she gave up the reigns of imagination into the 
hands of fancy, and became rather conceited 
than wise. 

Without actually deviating from the paths 
of virtue, Nanni was thoughtless and inconsid- 
erate, gay and volatile. As she grew up, she 
appeared to be more ambitious to gain admira- 
tion than to fix love ; and though she was fol- 
lowed on account of her personal attractions 
and, her rank, by all the most wealthy and ac- 
complished young men that surrounded the 
throne of Ispahan, and seemed flattered to the 
highest degree by their attentions, their assidui- 
ties, even their vows and their offers made no 
impression on her heart. The homage that 
was paid her was received as a debt, and her 
whole behaviour evinced a light and coquetish 
disposition, which could only be gratified by 


} incessant adulation and respect, yet felt no ten- 


der sentiment in return. 
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She had now reached the age of fifteen, whey | 


the rose is full blown on the cheek of orienta) 
beauty, and its perfume 1s sweetest to the sense, 
her mother, who was at once indulgent and sep, 


sible, saw the errorsof her daughter, and gen. _ 
ly warned her of the folly and the danger of _ 


encouraging addresses, Lowever distant, where 
she had no preference of regard, and urged 
the flight of ume, and the specdy decay of 
beauty. 

“ Nanni, said she, our sex is constantly in 
want of a protector. Maza is iormed tor inde. 
pendence, aud to trust to hisown powers. He 
rises like the oak, and he defics the storais 
that assail him; but womai, like the limver 
plant is obliged to twine round some fricudly 
support, and, without assistance her beauties 
would never be reared, orli reared, they wouid 
be exposed tomomentary destruction. Should 
you jose your father, what isto become of you? 
My age migut secure me from ainoyance. It 
is the painful privilege of those who aic ad- 
vanced in years to be safe from danger; but 
at the same time they are Icft desiitute of sol- 
ace and protection. Youth and beauty, com. 


bined with prudence, may always command the — 
latter, though it is sometimes cithcult to es. | 


cape the former. Chuse, theretore, trom the 


numbers who are soliciting your favour, some | 


one worthy of you, on whose kindness you may 
rely, and in whose bosom you may deposit, as 
in a sacredasylum, yourhopes and your fears,” 

Mother,” replied Nanni,“ both duty and incli- 
nation bid me listen with respect to the advice 
you have given: but at present I am satisfied 
with admiration, and am doubtful if I should 
be half so happy to be the property of one man, 
as to be the object of attraction to a hundred. 
Besides, how am I to distinguish between real 
and specious professions, between the dictates 
of the heart and the effusions of the tongue? 
Could I once discover him who most sincerely 
loved, Iwouldendeavour to love. Could I see 
the heart and know what it thinks of me, in- 
stead of being amused with declarations of what 
it feels, I should be at no loss to decide. But 
where all are alike ardent in their vows, I am 
without a guide and a direction, and therefore 
am obliged to kcep aloof from confessing any 
partial attachment.” 

“ May the genius that watches over thee,” 
rejoined the wife of Saki, “ assist and favour 
thy wishes; but know that it will not contribute 
to thy happiness to be able to open the door of 
the heart, and to read the secret thoughts of 
mortal beings. The picture drawn on the soul 
is seldom, I fear, faithfully delineated by the 
tongue, except when an appeal is made to Alla, 
whom it is in vain to attempt to deceive.” 

Here the conversation ended. Nanni retir- 
ed to her chamber, @nd night hastening to draw 
her curtains round the globe, sleep soon seal- 
ed her eyes, and fancy began toraise her mimic 
train of attendants round the couch of the 
daughter of Saki. In the dreams of the-night 
her friendly genius appeared, and beckoning 
attention, thus addressed her. “ Nanni, I have 
long been your invisible attendant; but your 
vanity and giddiness have hitherto prevented 
me from serving you so muchas I wish. You 
have, however, expressed a desire to read the 
hearts of those who have been the loudest in 
professing a partial regard for you, and for once 
I will indulge you. The lesson you will gain 
from this exposure cannot fail to be useful, 
though it will be only productive of present 
regret and confusion.” 


(To be Concluded in our next.) 
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cmt. @ - AS COURAGE. : 
T of TULLY was called the learned consul, In 
vere Ga rision, but then he was not born a soldier ; 
Bed his head was turned another way. When he 
a. pead the tactics, he was thinking on the bar, 
= Which was his field of battle. The knowledge 
y m warfare is thrown away ona general who 
ide. é not make use of what he knows. I com- 
fe end it only ina man of courage and resolution ; 
as him it will direct his martial spirit, and teach 
wer m the way to the best victories, which are 
dly ose that are the least bloody, and which, 
Ues “though achieved by the hand, are managed by 
uid gee head. Science distinguishes a man of hon- 
vuld ? : from one of those athletick brutes, whom 
ou? Cursed be the 


undeservedly we call heroes. 
It et who first honoured with that name a mere 


















u(l- jax, a man-killing ideot. The Ulysses of 
but vid upbraids his ignorance, that he under- 
301. Stood not the shield fer which he pleaded : 
pni- ere were engraved on it plans of cities, and 
the aps of countries, which Ajax could not com- 


rehend, but looked on them as stupidly as his 
llow beast, the lion. 


me p ereeese 
nay | Pwo curious misapprehensions of a French- 
as ae man, which gave great diversion. 

Ps.” He was extremely particular in his wishes 
cli- {> pronounce and to converse correctly ; and 
ice Having consulted his dictionary to discover the 
ed caning of the word “ press,” and finding that 
uld | ft signified to squeese, he one day, in the midst 
an, © @f a large party of musical friends, desired the 
ed, aster of the house to “ Sgueceze one of the 


real Ladies to sing.” 
ites He had also heard one of the servants, when 
ue? HaResired by his comrade to assist him in some 


articular job, giving, as a reason for refusal, 
at “ he had other fish to fry.”” He treasured 
e observation with much care, until an op- 
ortunity arose ofavailing himself of it. A friend 
sking him to take a walk, he replied, “ No, 
ar, 1 cannot valk,I must go and fry some fish.” 


0 a 

any o a lady who complainec that her eye was 
blood-shot. 

e,” O be not afraid, 

ae Tho’ your eye is all red, 


| While your cheeks, my dear Kate are so ruddy. 





ute bs For so many die 

of ihe By the stroke of that eye, 

s of ae No wonder the weapon is bloedy. 
oul © 


Wuew General Vaughan was quartered in 
small town in Ireland, he and his lady were 
egularly besieged, whenever they got into 
heir carriage, by an old beggar woman, who 
ept her post at the door, assailing them daily 
vith fresh tales of distress. At last the gen- 
ral’s patience and his lady’s charity were near- 
y exhausted, but their petitioner’s wit was 
till in its pristine vigour. One morning, at 
he accustomed hour, when the lady was get- 
ing into her carriage, the old woman began, 
. Ah? my lady ¢ success to your ladyship, and 
F success to his honour’s honour, this morning, 

of all days in the year ; for sure did not I dream 
ast night, that her ladyship gave me a pound 
bt tea, and that your honour gave me a pound 
of tobacco.” * But, my good woman,’ said 
he general,“ do you not know that dreams al- 
Ways go by the rule of contrary ?” Do they so, 
Plase your honour 2.’ rejoined the old woman, 
hen it must be your honour that will give me 
he Tea, and her ladyship that will give me 
he Tobacco, Aas" 
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WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 





Accounts from England, brought by the brig George 
arrived at this port from Liverpool, to the 15th ult. 
State little more of, importance than what we noticed 
in our last abstract. Lengthy French Bullitines of 
the operations of the army, dated Bechenkoviski, July 
25, have come to hand. ‘They contain little more than 
an advantageous and flattering display of the French 
army in the great operations carrying on against Rus- 
sia: but a London paper of the 13th states, on the au- 
thority of a letter from Heligeland, (an island belong- 
ing to the Danes, near the mouth of the Elbe) that a 
general battle had been fought between the Russians 
and the French, in which the Russians lost 60,000 men, 
and the French half that number. There is also ano- 
ther reportin the London papers, That the French had 
succeeded, after a very severe battle, in forcing the 
Dwina, a river that falls into the Baltic a little Below 
Riga, the second city for trade in the Russian empire ; 
the suburbs of which had lately been prematurely burnt 
dowr from the belief of the approach of the French 
army under M‘Donald. Houses, capable of containing 
15,000 inhabitants on this occasion were consumed.— 
Such are the consequences attending the inordinate 
ambition of one man. 

Under the head of Elsineur, (Denmark) July 1, it is 
stated that grain was still enormously high—that a loaf 
of rye bread weighing seven and « half pounds was 
sold for two rix dollars, or one dollar and seventy five 
cents. How wretched must the great mass of these 
war countries be! What a happy contrast is exhibited 
here where the same quantity of bread can be had for 
about twenty-five cents ! Glory to God for the blessings 
of his Providence ! 

By the arrival from England we find that those ves- 
sels who had obtained licences, were permitted to leave 
that country. Several American vessels are noticed 
as having been taken by british cruisers on the English 
coast ; and it is also said that the squadron under ad- 
miral Warren was to sail for America about the 15th of 
August. 

Our privateers continue their enterprizing spirit in 
the capture of the enemy’s vessels : one of which, since 
our last, have arrived here with a valuable cargo of 
rum and sugar. 

The british squadron of frigates on our coast have 
taken lately several coasting and other vessels. The 
ship Melantho, capt. Davidson, from the coast of Chili, 
bound to Baltimore, loaded with 200 tons of Copper 
in bars, has been taken by the Spartan frigate. 

We hear nothing new since our last, from our 
western or northern armies, more than the movements 
of troops and stores to their places of destination. 

Accounts from the N. W. frontier state that the In- 
dians are making great havoc among the exposed and 
defenceless inhabitants of that part of our country. 

Last week we noticed the destruction ofthe Powder 
Mills near Richmond; this week it is stated, that the 
Powder Mills near Baltimore have also been blownup ; 
but we are happy to hear that no lives were lost. 

On the 19th and 20th of August, a terrible hurri- 
cane was experienced between the lowerpart of New- 
Orleans and the mouth of the Mississipi, in which most 
of the houses were unroofed. About 60 vessels in port, 
destroyed or damaged—all the river craft, barges, mar- 
ket boats,&c. entirely crushed to atoms—and it is com- 
puted nearly three hundred lives were lost. 

By accounts from the country, its ravages are stated 
to have been terrible ; the Planters dwellings, sugar 
houses, &c. demolished—and reason to fear that near- 
ly the whole crop of sugar will be lost. 

A letter from thence, says—* but the scene present- 
ed to us on visiting the shore who shall attempt to de- 
scribe? The levee almost entirely destroyed, the beach 
covered with fragments of vessels, merchandize, 
trunks, &c. and here, and there the eye falling upon a 
mangled corpse. In short what afew hours before was 
life and bustle, now presented nothing to the spectator 
but death and ruin: a sight which could alone bear 
comparision with the sensation experienced during the 
preceding night, a night in which the stoutest heart 
must have shrunk, from the dreadful fear of being the 
next moment immolated in a heap of ruins !! The mind 
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city presents call our serious attention to that source 
from which alone we can derive peace here and hap- 
piness hereafter. 

On Wednesday evening last about 8 o’clock, a very 
alarming fire broke out at Brooklyn : at one time it 
threatened the destruction of the whole village ; which 
was only prevented by the stillness of the evening and 
the great exertions of the firemen. It is said the large 
—s that were carried over from this city did pow- 
erful execution.. The fire commenced ina stable situ- 
ated near the old ferry; which was consumed, and 
nine horses perished in the flames. The large stone 
house, known by the name of the Corporation house, 
and several other buildings were destroyed. 

A fire broke out in this city on Tuesday evening, in 
the loft of a stable, corner of the Bowery and Hester 
street, which consumed the same: occasioned, it is 
supposed, by a lighted segar carelessly drop’d. Who 
can tell what immense destruction (hese slow matches 
have done! A by-law of the town of Salem, (Mass.) is 
now in operation, by which it is provided, “ that no 
person shall smoke any pipe or segar, in any street, lane 
or public building within the town, by day or night, 
under the penalty of forfeiting for every offence, the 
sum of three dollars.” 


De a a ee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We return thanks to “ Elizabeth” for her budget of 
selected poetry ; which, with others, will be duly at- 
tended to: but having a large stock of this kind of 
manufacture on hand, some short wed/ written articles 
in prose will be highly acceptable—something en- 
tertaining and instructing. 


Wuptial. 
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HERE the happy favour’d youth, 
At the altar plights his truth ; 
Here the blushing fair must own, 
That she loves but him alone. 





MARRIED, 


On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Clarke, Mr 
Albert S. Barthoult, formerly of the United States’ 
Navy, to the amiable Miss Eliza Shute, daughter of 
Mr. John Shute, all of this city 

In this city, by the Rev. Mr. Milledollar, Mr. Tu- 
nis Van Riper, to Miss Margaret Medler, both of this 
city. 

By the Rev. Mr. Berrian, Mr. Walter Langdon, of 
Portsmouth, New-Hampshire, to Miss Dorythea Astor, 
daughter of John Jacob Astor, esq of this city. 
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Oottnary. 





THE solemn temple and the marble dome 

The cloud-top’d mountain, and the bright expanse, 
All must return to their primeval gloom, 

‘Nor leave the traces of the faintest glance. 





DIED, 


In the 36th year of his age, Mr. William Currel, for 
many years a respectable inhabitant of Philadelphia. 
His death was occasioned by a wound receivedon board 
the American privateer Atlas, inthe engagement which 
took place on the 3d day of August between that ves- 
sel and the British ships Pursuit and Planter. 

After a lingering illness, capt. Thomas S. Smith, 
aged 86 years. 

At Buckingham, (Penn.) on Sunday last, after a se- 
vere and lingering iliness, Mr. Thomas Snell, merchant 
of this city. 

Of a lingering illness, Mrs. Mary Higbie, widow 
of the late capt. Cheney Higbie. 





The city inspector reports the deaths of 49 persons, 
from the 12th to the 19th inst. 
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Seat of the Biirises. | 





‘¢ ——— To thy cheering wifiuence we owe 
Whate’er delights or sweetens life below, | 
By thy blest charm our present pain we lose, 
As future prospects happiness disclose.” | 


Communicated for the Weekly Museum. 


The following lines are transcribed from a daily paper, 
published some time ago.— They are the production 
of the chaste and elegant muse of “ CLARA.” 


TO THE EVENING STAR. 


How swectto mark thy brilliant beam 
Ascending in the dusky West, 

While Evening’s lingering breezes seem 
To sigh o’er Nature’s sleeping breast. 


Then forth to greet thy rays I rove, 
Nor heed nor feel the chilling dew, 
And oft I think the eyes Ilove 
May meet thy modest lustre too. 


Fair Planet of the silent night, 
What praise,what heart-warm thanks were thine 
If in thy rolling course so bright, 
The Sylph that bids thy orb to shine | 





Nightly to distant dear ones tell 
How fondly Memory keeps the form 
Of those she present lov’d so weil, 
Still cherish’d in a bosom warm. 


How oft when on her waking eyes 
The sun-beams dart, her thoughts return 
To home belov’d, and frequent sighs 
The lingering hours of absence mourn, 





Then, loveliest planet of the night, 
Bright harbinger of Evening’s shade, 

Should votive strains to thy fair light 
With fond idolatry be paid. 


! 

| 

| 
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TO THE OCEAN. 

| 

— 

ITOW calm thy vast profound, oh, briny Ocean ! 

O’er thy dread surface silence creeps serene ; 

No wind impetuous, and no rude commotion, | 
Burst on the stillness of the peaceiul scene ; 

The settling billows of thy spacious deep 
No longer rend the shore, or mount the craggy steep 


Warn’d by the shades, in dusky forms extending, 
All nature smiling, yields to balmy rest; ; 
Faint beams the orb of light, and slow descending, 
In blushing glory slumbers on thy breast ; 
ach breeze retiring to its lonely cell, 
Sinks on the bed of night, and whispers out arewell. 


Save when alorg thy wide expansion gliding, 
The wand’ring sca-fowl screams her parting lay, | 
Save when from yonder vessel gently riding, ; 
Soft swells the anthem to expiring day. 
No sound obtruding, strikes the listning ear, 
Or breaks the pensive calm, to meditation dear. 


Oh, dread abyss ! thou source of awful wonder ! 
Whether I view thee when the tempest roars, 

When o’er thee rolls the sullen peal of thunder, 
And loudly beating on thy echoing shorcs, 
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Up the tall cliff thy surge impetuous flies, 
Clings tothe howling blast, and mingles with the ski e 


Whether T view thee when at eve resorting, 
Down to the sandy beach my footsteps ream, 





When gentle zephyrs on thy bosom sporting, 
Kiss thy salt billows, tipp’d with curling foam ; 
When hush’d to rest, in smooth unruffi’d form, 
Sleeps on thy sinking wave the fury of the storm. 


Alike I feel the secret glow of pleasure ; 
Thy varied scenes emotions sweet impart ; 
Thy boundless track unfolds an endless treasure, 
Exalts the soul, or melts the ravish’d heart ; 
Alike in thee I read a Maker's praise, 
When loud the whirlwind sweeps, or soft the zephyr 
plays. 


Perch’d on these rocks, whose solid base defying, 
Frowns on thy waves and mocks thy raging iorce 
Here will I watch the drowsy night-birds fiying, 
And trace the progress of thy rapid course ; 
Here will | mark the fluctuating ude, 
And trom'thy changes learn the fallacy of pride. 


eI 


SONNET, 
On Reading a Passage in the Novel of 


“ THE CHILDREN OF THE ABBEY.” 


HIUSH’D be creation round, Amanda s!eeps, 

And calm’d for one short moment are her fears; 
Night’s sable curtaim o’er her eyelids creeps, 

And kindly checks the wretched mourner’s tears. 


Tho’ rough the couch that bears thy lovely form, 
Long, long by sorrow’s iron hand oppress’d, 
Repose awhile shall lull the bitter storm, 
And svothe the anguish of thy tortur’d breast. 


And while by busy fancy’s fairy throng, 
Thy gentle spirit’s borne to Tudor grove, 
Gay hope shell warble forth her sweetest song, 
And lead thee back to Mortimer and love ; 
To scenes where oft ’neath ev’ning’s twilight shade, 
Warm from the lips of truth, love’s purest vows were 
paid. 
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Ql orvality. 
MPPTTTITITITITTT re 
RULES FOR CONVERSATION. 

IF you resolve to please, never speak to 
gratify any particular vanity or passion of your 
own, but always with a design either to divert 
or inform the company. A map who only aims 
at one of these, is always easy in his discourse. 
He is never out of humour, at being inter- 
rupted, because he considers that those who 
hear him are the best judges whether what 
he was saying could either divert or inform 
them. 

A modest person seldom fails to gain the 
good will of those he converses with, because 
nobody envies a man, who does not appesr to 
be pleased with himself. 

We should talk extremely little of ourselves. 
Indeed what can we say? It would beasimpru- 
dent to discover our faults, as ridiculous to 
count over our fancied virtues. Our private 
and domestic affairs are no less improper to 
be introduced in conversation. What does it 
concern the company how many horses you 
keep in your stable? or whether your seryant 
is more knave than fool ‘ 

A man may equally affront the company he 
is in by engrossing all the talk, or by obsery- 
ing a contemptuous silence. 

Notwithstanding all the advantages of youth, 
few young people please in conversation; the 
reason is, that want of experience makes them 
positive, and what they say is rather with a de- 
sign to please themselves, than any one else. 

Whenever you commend, add your reasons 
for doing so, it is this which distinguishes the 
approbation of a man of sense from the flattery 
of sycophants, and the admiration of fools. 

Raillery is no longer agreeable than while 
the whole company is pleased with it. 

Though good humour, sense, and discretion, 
can seldom fail to make a man agreeable, it 
may be noill policy sometimes to prepare your- 
self in a particuler manner for conversauon, 
by looking a little farther than your neighbours 
into whatever is become a reigning subject. 
If our armies are besieging a place of import- 
ance abroad, or Congress should be debating 
something very important, you can hardly fail 
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of being heard with pleasure if you have 
nicely informed yourself of the strength, sit. 
vatio:., aud history, of the former, or of the 
reasons for andaguinst the latter. It will have 
the same eficct if, when any single person be. 
gins to make ancise in the world, you can learn 
some of the smallest incidents in his iite or con- 
versation ; which though they are too fine for 
the observation of the vulgar, give more Sat- 
isfaction to men of sense (as they are the best 
openings to a real Character) than the recital 
of his most glaring actions. I know but one 
ill consequence to be feared from this method, 
namely, that of coming full charged into com- 
pany, you should resolve to unload, whether 
a handsome opportunity offers itself or not. 


(Sh rieedete, 











A PERSIAN emperor, when bunting, per- 
ceived a vely old man planting a walnut trec, 
and advancing towards Lim, asked his age. 
The peasant replied, “ 1 am four years old.” 
An attendant rebuked him for uttering such 
absurdity in the presence oi the emperor. * You 
censure me without cause,” replied the pea. 
sant, * 1 did not speak without reflection ; for 
the wise do not reckon (‘hat time which has 
been lost in folly and the cures of the world: 
I therefore consider that to be my real age 
Which has bce passed in serving the deity, and 
discharging my duty to society.” The empe- 
ror, struck with the singularity of the remark 
observed, * Thou canst not hope to see the 
trees thou art plunting come to perfection -- 
“ True,’ answered the sage, “ but since oth- 
ers have planted that we might eat, it is right 
that we should plant for the benefit of others ” 
—* Excellent,” exclaimed the emperor ; upon 
which, as was the custom whenever any one 
was honoured with the applause of the sover- 
eign, a purse-bearer presented the old man 
with a thousand pieces of gold. On receiving 
them, the shrewd peasant made alow obeisance, 
and added, “ O king, other men’s trees come 
to perfection in the space of forty years, but 
mine have produced fruit as soon as they were 
planted.” Bravo!” said the monarch, and 
a second purse of gold was presented; when 
the old man exclaimed, “ The trees of others 
bear fruit only once a year, but mine have 
yielded two crops inone day.” —* Delightful!” 
exclaimed the emperor, and a third purse of 
gold was given; after which, putting spurs to 
his horse, the monarch retreated, saying, “ Rev- 
erend father, I dare not stay longer, lest thy 
wit should exhaust my treasury.” 


FATR AND BLACK. 


A lady, as remarkable for beauty of person 
as for warmth of temper, lately opened her 
red battery upon a gentleman, calling him, 
among other delicate phrases, “ a scurvy fel- 
low,” &c. To whom he (with anon-chalance) 
replied, “ I have heard you with infinite plea- 
sure, madam, and it would be the height of 
unpoliteness in me not to acknowledge, that 
of a fair woman, you are the most perfect 
black in the world !” 
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